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THE STUDY OF NATIONS: ITS POSSI- 
BILITIES AS A SOCIAL STUDY 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS! 


ONE of the results of the impending re- 
organization of secondary education will 
undoubtedly consist in giving greater 
attention to the social studies history, 
civics and economics. At present the 
proportion of time devoted to these studies 
by high-school pupils probably does not 
average more than two sixteenths of their 
entire time, and a very large part of this 
two sixteenths is devoted to history. Yes 
terday at the meeting of this section, Mr. 
Arthur W. Dunn presented the claims of 
community civics as a subject for the 
seventh and eighth grades and the first 
year of high school. In Massachusetts 


hools are now teaching com- 


many high se 
munity civies to first-year pupils. The re- 
ports from schools in which it has been in- 
troduced are gratifying. One great advan- 
tage of this subject is that it has definite 
aims which are readily comprehended by 
both pupils and teachers and which ap- 
pear in large measure realizable. 

Another of the social studies that is gain 
ing ground in secondary education is eco- 
nomics. This subject falls into disrepute 
when the high school attempts to offer col- 
lege courses, diluted and simplified. But 
when the methods and content are really 
adapted to the experience and mental proc- 
esses of high-school pupils, good results are 
secured. This subject also has the advan- 
tage of definite aims that can be realized. 

When, however, we turn to history in the 

1A paper read before the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction, October 29, 1915. 


high school, we find the results disa 
ing. The claims set up for the teaching 
history are vague and illusive. The 


is conducted largely by the ‘‘what hay 


pened next’? method. 1 


have before him a series of prot lems wl 


significance he ean comprehend. The | 
tory course deals too largely either 
details that no one but the expert histor 
remembers, or with general itions tl 
only more mature pupils can appre 
The aims of the history teachers are 
their own admission, so difficult of real 


tion that it requires four full units of hig 


school work in which to cover the essentia 


But this amount of time can not be devo 
to history by any considerable number 
high-school pupils without neglecting t 


other social studies—eivies and econon 


cs 
The history teachers in order to maintain 
their ideals are willing that the student 
should take one or two of these units 
entirely omit the other fields. The detaile 
study of one portion of history to the ¢ 
tire neglect of other portions does not s 
satisfactory tO any one but a special St in 
history. 

Our real concern, however, in the te 
ing of the social studies is to ascertain wl 
equipment we ought to give high-school 
pupils for dealing with social problems 
local, national and international We he 


lieve that community civics will equip t 


citizen for cooperation within a_ soci 


group; that high-school economics 
him some basic ideas for dealing with « 
nomic questions; but the contribution 


high-school history to cood eit zens! p 


not satisfactory. 








The problem that to-day is baffling the 
greatest thinkers of our time relates to the 
establishment of mutual understanding and 
rood will between nations. There can be 
little doubt that the present world conflict 
is in large measure due to the distorted 
ideas that certain nations have had of their 
neighbors, together with the failure to in- 
euleate good will and respect. coupled in 


many cases with the teaching of false doe 
trines of nationality. Kor vears to come 
after the close of this war, the spiritual 
and intellectual efforts of mankind will 
have to be expended upon the establishment 
of right relations and the healing of moral 
wounds. Surely a great neutral nation 
such as our own will be called upon to exer- 
cise an important role in this endeavor 
The high school will have its part to play. 
But the playing of that part will call for 
careful planning To determine the con- 
ceptions of nationality and internationality 
that should be inculeated we should turn to 
the thinkers that have the clearest vision of 
ethical ideals in this field. One of these 
thinkers who has looked the deepest into 
the fundamental causes of this world dis- 
order and most carefully analyzed the 
remedies that should be applied to our 
thinking has declared himself in favor of a 
study in our high schools and colleges that 
he would eall the ‘‘Seienece of Nations.’’ 
Ile says: 

One means of engendering good will toward 
Frenchmen and Germans and Russians and Eny- 
lishmen is to learn to appreciate their contribu 
tions to civilization. We are often pitifully ig 
norant of the finer qualities of both the European 
and the Oriental nations. I have pleaded that as 
we teach biology in the schools, and the natural 
history of animals, we should teach also about the 
different types of human beings. Why should we 
not have a science of nations as we have a science 
of biology? Familiarity will breed respect. Good 
will toward other people depends upon our know 


ng more about them than we do, and a brief, 


compendious course on the Science of Nations 
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iv? i -U 
schools and lege An ittempt this dire C 
Vas made one of our ersitie Ss winte 
i 1 1 go 1 su ess 


These are the words of Dr. Felix Adler, 
head and founder of the Ethical Culture 
School in New York City, and the professor 
of ethies in Columbia University. 

In thinking over this suggestion I have 
come to the conclusion that such a course— 
which, however. I should call in the high 
school a study of nations rather than a sc- 
ence of nations—is not only required by the 
times, but also can be made intensely inter 
esting to high-school pupils and can be 
organized so as to be effective in accom 
plishing its purpose. I shall sketch briefly 
the organization of such a course and then 
indicate the specifie results that I should 
expect to follow. 

The course would deal mainly with typ- 
ical advanced nations, such as England, 
France, Germany and Russia and Japan. 
Take Russia, for example. The class would 
begin with the study of the Russian people 
of to-day, their social institutions, their 
industrial and agricultural organization, 
their manners and customs, and their na- 
tional characteristics as revealed in their 
present-day contributions to the arts and 
sciences. We would then turn to the his- 
torian and ask him to tell us what he ean 
about the events and causes that have made 
the people what they are to-day. We have 
here a basis for the selection of significant 
historical material. We would then turn 
to the geographer and we would ask him to 
tell us what he can about the elements in 
the geographical location that have helped 
in the making of this people. 

Our study of the Russian people would 
not, however, end here, but instead the 
really fruitful part would begin at this 
point, for the class would now be in a posi- 
tion to gain some conception of the possi- 
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ble development of this nation in the family eption, when thoroughly inculeated, would 
> of nations. And, then, in view of this com- lead to a national respect of other nation 
prehensive study, they should diseuss the and would cause us to regard the continue 
relations that should exist between our na-_ existence and development of all nat 
tion and the Russian people as a nation’ essentials to the development of eiviliz: 
> and the reception that should be given to tion We can not expect that a prin ipl 
the members of that nation who come to’ so fundamental and comprehensive ean bi 
ir midst. neuleated in the abstract, but through a 
| do not know how many nations could — specific study of many nations, the achiev: 


be studied in such a course. In my opinion ments and possibilities of each of whiel 





ive periods a week for a year should b have been studied in the concrete, this idea 
devoted to it. It is probable that the num- ay become established 
ber of nations that could be discussed in This conception of the supplementar 
‘ this way would be quite limited. value of the dissimilarities of different 1 
We should not, however, omit a study of tions and peoples, together with the ideal 
typical backward peoples. I would use the ‘1 human brotherhood which is generally 
term backward rather than semi-civilized thought of in terms of essential similarity 
1? because the term backward is consistent should do much to establisl nuine inter 
with an ethical attitude toward these peo- nationalism, fr from sentimentality, 
ples; for in our study of them we should founded on fact, and actually operative 
lay particular stress upon the attempt to the affairs of nations 
find in them the possibilities that will, if Any one who advocates the introduction 
they are properly treated, lead them to of a new subject into the high school is 
make their own distinctive contribution to called upon to answer the question ‘*‘ What 
civilization. should be omitted from our curriculum, 
In the teaching of this subject, just as already full, to make way for it?’’ This 
é n the teaching of literature, civics and all question is especially pertinent inasmuch 
| other subjects that deal with human rela- as the ‘‘Study of Nations’’ should be taken 
tionships, correct ethical conceptions on the DY all and not offered mer ly as an elective 
part of the teacher are of the greatest im- | shall not evade the question. In the first 
" portance. The danger to be avoided above place a larger amount of time should b 
all others is the tendency to claim that one riven to the social studies, and in the se 
nation has a sweeping superiority over nd place, history as such should no longer 
others. The claim of such superiority monopolize the time devoted to this group 
f among nations as among individuals is a f studies. The ‘‘Study of Nations’’ may 
sure cause of irreconcilable hatred. The well be substituted for some of our present 
eure for this narrow and partisan attitude courses in history which seem to the pupils 
is to be found in the broad conception that so encyclopedic and aimless, and to th 
humanity is greater than any one nation. public so fruitless. While the puy may 
= The idea should be developed that every not learn very much story from 
nation has, or may have, something of worth this new course, the history | loes learn 
to contribute to other nations and to hu-_ will be organized around problems that 
manity as a whole, and that consequently are of vital importance to-day, and th 
be! humanity would be incomplete and one teachers will have need of all the know! 


sided without that contribution. This con- edge, historical, sociological and geograph 
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ical, that they possess and can acquire about 
the peoples to be studied. 

But then you ask, ‘‘ How can we get more 
time for the social studies than is now al- 
lowed them?’’ My answer is that we are 
now devoting entirely too large a propor- 
tion of time to the study of foreign lan- 
guages, and, in the case of girls, to pure 
mathematics, and not a sufficient propor- 
tion to the social studies, natural sciences, 
especially general science and biology, 
household arts for girls, and in some schools 
not enough time to English. The majority 
of pupils whose schooling will end with the 
high school should, in my opinion, spend 
very little time upon foreign languages 
and pure mathematics. In a commercial 
curriculum that I am recommending, for 
eign languages and pure mathematics are 
offered only as electives, and courses in so- 
cial studies, natural sciences and household 
arts are preferred before them. Even in 
the case of pupils who are going to colleges 
and technical schools, I believe that very 
few should study more than one foreign 
language at a time. One fourth of the 
time in each year should be devoted to the 
study of English literature and English 
expression. If another fourth is given to 
the study of a foreign language, then only 
one half remains for the social studies, nat- 
ural sciences, mathematics, and the prac- 
tical arts such as manual training for boys 
and household arts for girls. Under mod- 
ern conditions it is a misnomer to claim 
that a pupil is receiving a liberal educa- 
tion if he devotes three fourths of his time 
to English and two foreign languages and 
only one fourth of his time to social stud- 
ies, natural sciences, mathematics and prac- 
tical arts. 

American high schools could take no 
single step that would do more to estab- 
lish their usefulness to the nation that sup- 
ports them than to diminish the excessive 
amount of time now devoted to the study 
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of foreign languages and improve their 
other courses of study. One great obstacle 
to this progressive step consists in the ex- 
cessive demands of certain colleges for prep- 
aration in two foreign languages. May 
the day come when high schools will be 
more eager to discover and meet the ac- 
tual needs of society than to meet the en- 
trance requirements of those colleges. 

Another objection that may be raised io 
the introduction of the study of nations is 
that material has not yet been organized. 
My answer to this objection is, that when 
the need for this study is recognized and 
the method outlined, there will be found no 
lack of writers who will address themselves 
to the problem of organizing the material. 
Much material regarding the various na- 
tions can now be found in magazine arti- 
eles and other literature. The difficulty is 
not lack of material, but in the fact that it 
is so widely scattered. 

In conelusion, may I summarize the re- 
sults that I believe should follow from this 
study when organized rightly and con- 
dueted in the proper spirit: 

1. It would tend to reduce friction in in- 
ternational relations, as such friction often 
results from popular clamor born of a lack 
of understanding of foreign nations. Our 
friendly relations with Japan have been 
jeopardized by just such clamor. 

2. It would help us to a truer under- 
standing and appreciation of the foreigners 
who come to our shores. Our assimilation 
of immigrants is seriously retarded because 
so few of us understand them. 

3. It would lead us to be more helpful in 
our relations with backward peoples, be- 
cause it would help us to value them on the 
basis of their latent possibilities rather 
than on the basis of their small present 
achievement. This gain would be of spe- 
cial value in dealing with the negro and 
the Indian. 

4. It would rid us of the false conceit 
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which prevents us, on the one hand, from 
criticizing ourselves, and, on the other 
hand, from profiting from the achieve- 
ments of other nations. For instance, we 
fail to see ourselves as South American 
countries see us, and we have been slow to 
learn the lessons of cooperative enterprises 
that we could learn from Denmark. 

5. Other nations, recognizing our breadth 
of spirit and willingness to adopt their 
achievements, would in turn be all the 
more ready to adopt the national ideas for 
which we stand. 

Even if it may not be possible to fully 
realize all of these aims, nevertheless the 
importance of doing what we can to further 
right conceptions of nationality and inter- 
nationalism is so great that I hope the 
study of nations may soon find the place it 
deserves in the American high school. 

CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY 

High ScHoot INSPECTOR, MASSACHUSETTS, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE N, E. A. COMMISSION 
ON THE REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


WAR AND THE TEACHER OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES! 

Tue fearful monster war has taken pos- 
session of the world. For more than a year 
it has vented its rage on the nations of 
Europe and there is no indication that the 
end is in sight. On the contrary, more and 
more nations are being drawn into the con- 
flict and even our own country seemed, fora 
time, to come perilously near to the vortex. 

Our American people which, in spite of 
the heterogeneous elements of which it is 
composed, has always shown a remarkable 
singleness of heart and mind, has through 
this war been split into two opposing faec- 
tions, each defiant, each convinced that it is 
the true champion of right and justice, and 

1A paper read before the California Associatior 


of Teachers of German, San Francisco, October 9, 
1915, 
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that it represents the American spirit in 
its best and truest form. In this way the 
war has entered the life of each one of us 
and the question confronting us is: How 
shall we comport ourselves in this crisis? 
For to shut our eyes to what is going on 
about us would not only be cowardly, it 
would be well-nigh impossible. 

If I ask the question : ‘‘ How are we teach- 
ers of modern languages affected by the 
war? what duties does the present situa- 
tion impose upon us?’’ I think I touch 
upon a subject which vitally affects the 
members of our profession individually as 
well as collectively. 

In order to do away with any possible 
misapprehension I will state at once that 
I do not speak here as a propagandist. But 
I will also confess that I am not neutral. 
I was born in one of the belligerent coun- 
tries. In spite of the many years I have 
lived in this country and in spite of the 
fact that I have been an American citizen 
for almost twenty years I still dearly lov 
my mother country and it is but natural 
that in its hour of need I should have faith 
in it and be loyal to it. 

But if I expect the people among whom 
I live and work to respeet my personal posi 
tion, biased though it may appear to them 
through my affections, it is but natural that 
I must be willing to respect the feelings and 
opinions of others, though they may b 
diametrically opposed to my own. I shall 
not attribute their attitude to base motives 
and I shall expect them to believe in my 
integrity. 

In order to be able to respect their opin 
ions I only demand that these shall be the 
product of honest and earnest deliberation, 
as I hope mine are. As to the question of 
right and wrong I do not claim infallibility 
of opinion. I have convictions, and strong 


convictions. but I do not try t foree them 


upon others as ‘“‘truth.’’ I do not set 








ae 
to 


myself up as a judge with authority to 
pass judgment. The attempt at the pres- 
ent time to pronounce final sentence must, 
I am sure, prove futile. History alone can 
be the judge, ‘‘die Weltgeschichte ist das 
Weltgericht.’’ 

Sut to return to our question. What 
shall we as teachers of the modern lan- 
guages do about it? How shall we face the 
problems which confront us? What re- 
sponsibility rests upon us? What are the 
demands of duty? 

The problem, we find, differs with almost 
every individual. There is the teacher who 
is foreign born, who has never given up 
his fealty to his fatherland, who is dis 
tinctly an alien, teaching his mother tongue 
in a foreign country. There is the natural- 
ized foreigner who has thrown in his lot 
with the millions of others who eall them- 
selves Americans and who is strongly in 
sympathy with American thought and 
American ideals but who has never lost the 
soul-contact with the land of his birth and 
who aims to combine in his own thought 
that which he conceives to be the best and 
noblest in both nationalities. Then there is 
the hyphenated American, the American of 
foreign ancestry who is squarely and firmly 
an American and yet, either through home 
influences or a strain in his blood, has an 
instinctive understanding for the soul-life 
of the people from which he sprang. 
Finally there is the American teacher of 
modern languages who is purely American 
by ancestry and environment, yet who, by 
devoting himself to the study of the lan- 
guage he is teaching, has proved that he has 
found in the spirit of that language and 
of the people who speak it something con- 
genial to his own spirit. 

Of these four different kinds of teachers 
the alien and the pure American doubtless 
have the easiest position at the present time. 
It is only natural that the alien should be 
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loyal to his own country. He is not ex 
pected to understand or to respect the 
American standpoint. As a teacher of his 
language he may be considered valuable for 
the very fact that he is an alien. 

The American teacher also is not so likely 
to meet with difficulties. Whatever his con- 
victions, his motives will be considered 
above reproach and his opinions will carry 
weight because they are supposed to be the 
outeome of sound reasoning and not the 
outgrowth of instinet and emotions. 

The hyphenated American, whether for- 
eign or American born, is probably in a 
more difficult position. Whatever his 
standpoint, he is sure to meet with criticism. 
If the blood of his fathers asserts itself he 
will be considered a traitor to the Amer- 
ican ideals; if he takes sides against the 
nation from which he is deseended he in- 
eurs the contempt of that people; if he 
essays the difficult position of absolute 
neutrality he will be in the unenviable posi- 
tion of the man on the fence. However 
reliable his judgment may have been in 
former times, it is now viewed with sus- 
picion, since of course, he must be prej- 
udiced one way or the other. And so, 
wherever he goes, he will either meet with a 
certain tactful consideration which aims to 
spare his feelings, or else he will be openly 
challenged and attacked. 

Not long ago I met one of my former 
students, a man who has been most sueccess- 
ful as a teacher of modern languages in one 
of our large high schools. He told me that 
the war had foreed him to give up teach 
ing. Tle said he could not stand the bicker- 
ings of his colleagues and the strain of the 
constant arguments with his students, most 
of whom had bitter anti-German sentiments 
while he was of German parentage. On 
inquiry I found that this man was neither 
pro-German nor pro-anything, in fact, he 
did not seem to have any standpoint. He 
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had never dared to think matters out, he 
had stuck his head in the sand and imagined 
he was safe. He was chagrined to find 
that the peo] le about him expected him to 
have a definite opinion, and so he decided 
to withdraw from the field. I was shocked 
at first by what seemed to me an exceptional 
example of lack of moral courage. Think- 
ing the matter over, however, I concluded 
that his case was probably not so execep- 
tional as I had at first imagined, that per- 
haps many of us are inclined to follow the 
line of least resistance, which naturally 
leads to insincerity, swaying hither and 
thither like a reed in the wind, thinking that 
in this way they prove their neutrality. 
They naturally become sensitive to eriti- 
cism and are easily harassed by arguments. 

[ admit that we are living under unpre 
cedented conditions. We are facing prob 
lems which the wisest of us can not solve. 
Our feelings and our common sense do not 
always pull in the same direction. We can 
not help looking at both sides of the ques- 
tion and so our general impression is 
blurred. Surprises await us at every turn. 
Laws which seemed immutable and on 
which we hitherto have based our deduce- 
tions are no longer in foree. All the know!- 
edge of human psychology, so painfully 
gathered in the past, seems to have become 
valueless. And so we are always meeting 
unexpected and startling phenomena. Nor 
ean we trust to the leadership of great 
minds: for we see men of brilliant intellect, 
whose judgment we have valued highly, 
men who, in former times, cooperated to 
advance science and civilization, now 
ranged on opposite sides and, while view- 
ing the same facts, arriving at entirely dif- 
ferent conclusions. It seems sometimes as 
though one would say: two times two is 
five while the other insists that two times 
two is three, as though they were not able to 


see, and willing to agree that two times two 
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Perh ps W s} vuld he save | ~ r 
if we realized that in the opinions 
hold te ivy sentiment plays 
wreater ! har scient ‘ reasonil na 
common sense Much bitter riction in 
public hfe and untold agonies in our pri 
vate relations could be avoided vel 4 
nized the antens j prix 
in ourselves as well as in our fellow beings 

But now, what special duties and r n 
sibilities rest upon the teacher of lern 
languages in these troubled times? 

As a private individual the teacher 
claims the birthright of every n of this 
eounti freedom in thou 1 in speee] 
But in his professional tv he is 
bound by the etiquette of his profession 
as well as by his own judgment to refrain 
from earryving the war into the classroom, 
This apphes to all teachers of all sub {ts 


No teacher can be too serupulous in this 
regard. lHIlowever the teacher of modern 
languages will meet peculiar difficulties bi 

cause of the very subject he teaches. Sup 
pose that a passage he reads with his class 
should throw a particularly illuminating 
light on the present situation with which he 
may assume his students to 
must he avoid referring to it? Or suppose 
that one of his students, sor ly trouble d by 


what he has heard on the streets, turns 


trustingly to him for advice Or suppos 
that a whole group of students with whom 
he lives in friendly relations ask him to 
settle a dispute? Have not the students 


the right to expect their teacher to know 
not only the language he teaches, but to be 
familiar with the country itself, with its 
history and customs, with the character 
and the spirit of the people? They ask for 
expert advice, should they not get it? To 


answer any questions that are proposed in 
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good faith I consider perfectly legitimate, 


provided the answer is given impartially. 


In modern times school and life are fortu- 


nately being brought into ever closer rela- 


tions, more and more our schools aim to 


prepare for actual life. And just as the 
teacher of history can not and should not 
avoid touching on the vital issues of his 
time, so the teacher of modern languages 


has the right and sometimes even the duty 
to include the problems of the day in his 
discussion. 

Of course, he will act tactfully and with 
are living in a 


dignity. He knows that we 


cosmopolitan country and that many na- 


tionalities may be represented among his 


pupils. He will also remember that, no 


matter what his personal affiliations or 


sympathies may be, all must feel equally 
the responsibility that rests upon each of us 
as American citizens and teachers of Amer- 
lean students. 

But even more important, it seems to me, 
than our attitude toward our pupils is that 
we preserve the integrity of our own mind. 
Let us face the issue squarely, let us not 
shirk! We were born into a serious time, 
a time that makes unusual demands on the 
intellectual capacity and the moral forti- 
tude of all of us. We 


America are more than mere disinterested 


here in neutral 


onlookers: whether we want to or not, we 
are participants in the great events that 
No matter 


what the outcome of the war may be, it is 


shape the destiny of mankind. 


bound to give a new turn to the develop- 
ment of civilization in all nations and all 
races, our own country included. Prin- 
ciples are at stake on which the future of 
the world depends. The very existence of 
whole nations is threatened. Each one of 
us, even the meanest, is a factor in formu- 
lating public opinion and thus helps to 


The more 


shape the destiny of his nation. 
intelligently this is done, the better. 


Does 


AND 
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not Schiller’s word hold true: Es ist der 
Geist, der sich den Korper baut? 
Therefore we as individuals must pre- 
pare ourselves to act with wisdom and mod- 
To do this, to 


biased and eritical opinion of the issues 


eration. reach a just, un- 
which are being fought out in this war of 
the nations we must have, above all, a firm 
And yet we all 
that the average American, even the man 


grasp of history. admit 
with a college education, knows very little 


history. How many of us here can boast 
of what might be called a scholarly knowl- 
knowledge 


edge of European history, a 


broad enough to enable us to examine 


critically and intelligently the questions 
that lie back of this war? A comprehen- 
sive study of history alone will give us that 
dispassionate, objective attitude of mind 
which we all desire and which so many of 
Nor let us disdain to study the 


daily papers, however biased their opinions, 


us affect. 

however low their standards. They, at any 

rate, will keep us in contact with the drift 
Let 

literature of the various nations, above all, 

It is here that the na- 

tional spirit reveals itself most freely, where 


of popular opinion. us read the war 


their war poetry. 


we can lay our fingers on the pulse and 
watch the beating and throbbing of the 
gain an understand- 
changes that all are 
Our 
knowledge of languages offers us rare op- 


hearts, where we can 
ing of the wonderful 
gradually and quietly undergoing. 


portunities, let us not fail to make use of it. 

And we shall be richly rewarded! We 
shall, first of all, come to see that all of the 
belligerent nations believe, with equal sin- 
cerity, that they are fighting for a just 
cause, forced 
upon them by the envy of their unseru- 
We shall develop, if not 
sympathy, at least respect for all 
nations—I do not say governments—and 
thus we may become tolerant and ready to 


that this war was cruelly 


pulous neighbors. 
these 
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overcome whatever feeling of hatred there 
may have been in us. 

And better still, we ourselves shall be- 
eome free. Publie opinion will cease to 
terrify and enslave us and we shall be able 
to listen with tolerance to the most diver- 
gent opinions. This freedom of soul, this 


ndependence of thought, is not bought 


vithout much mental effort and, possibly, 
spiritual anguish. Perhaps idols that we 
have worshiped will have to be dethroned, 
traditions that we have loved may suddenly 


lose their value, a great loneliness m: 


y 
‘ome over us, as it always does when we 
break away from the leadership of a party 
or leader and choose to travel our own 
road. But when we have once gained this 
nner freedom we shall be able to look with 
complacency upon the problems which I 


We shall 


be able to meet whatever difficulties may 


have touched upon in this paper. 


irise with that spirit of courage and toler- 
nee which characterize the true gentleman. 


KARL G, RENDTORFF 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
THE JUDGMENT OF EDUCATORS 


A crucIAL problem in American educa- 
tion to-day is that of adjusting the con- 
flict between giving secondary students an 
education and preparing some of them for 


college. 


psychological, historical and social aspects 


The educator who has studied the 


of the curriculum sees that a natural, tradi- 
tional association has grown up in the 
minds of many between the idea of second- 
ary schooling and a curriculum made up 
of such subjects as Latin, Greek, algebra, 
geometry, French, German, ete. Many 
think of the secondary school as being the 
institution which teaches these subjects 
and that a secondary school would lose its 
identity if it taught others in their place. 
The educator looks upon schooling, how- 
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ever, 1 iS a st 
so far as sub s S 

ency for ) t 
t most elte \ ni 
problems of He is : n 
lominant unn Ss Ol r 
in the social comy 
population d in tl pes of k1 
! its, leals and ‘ tions 
best ntribute to t solution 
individual and s problems 
ulgebra and other sub s are to him t 
to be used only when they fit the pury 

educat tter than vo S 

lay possibly be sé d nst 
There is to } no sanctified su t 
to question the relative valu hiel 
sacrilege. All phases of the rriculu 
submitted to the test of relative cont 
tion to the dominant purposes s 
in our present-day compl ind 1 
hanging industrial democracy 

The social co nposition t! Scl 
has within few years vastly change 
Krom being aristocrat institut 
fitted for the few who went to colleg 
high school has n the last fifteen vi 
doubled its number of pupils, over nin 
per cent. of whom will never attend a « 
lege. From being an institution w 
‘ould not we 1] he tested by ts serviceahb 
in meeting the needs of life (since the ec} 
dren of well-to-do parents hav: a 
neans of success aside from their schoolin 
t has be e one in which s 
as those of broad formal-dis n I 
he disguised by fine words and 
such as ilture ‘dis | re 
aration for college and th \\ 
to-day facing the problem of ras 
ondary education to nearly n 
dren from all ranks of societ 
a few thousand belonging t Ip] 
crust. 

The problems which thes ipils 
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when they leave school are largely the prob- 
lems of life the artificial de- 


mands of an aecad These prin 


rather than 


: college 


cipal life problems, about seven in number, 
form the chief aims of edueation about 
which we are practically all agreed hese 
aims of public education are the following 


forn efficiency 
l. Vital effic health. 


2. Industrial efficiency 


s of abil tv or 


ency 


3. Domestic effieis ney 
4. Civie efficien ‘Vv ¢ tizenship. 


®. Moral efficiency orality and reli- 


gion. 

6. Social service efficlency—s l service. 

7. Avoeational efficieney—rnight se of 
leisure. 

These are the chief social aims of all 
phases of education from the pre-school 
period upward. Knowledge, habits, ideals 


and appreciations (including attitudes, prej- 


udices, points of view, ete.) must be devel- 


oped along all of these seven lines ind also 


for such fundamental tools as the three R’s. 
Placing at the left of the page these seven 
commonly accepted aims and at the top of 
the page the four types of psychological 
changes which can be made in individuals, 


we may form, by horizontal and vertical 
lines, a chart, into the squares of which we 
may place the minimum essentials of an 
education, elementary, secondary, higher. 
Some of the subjects and activities which 
we shall require in the secondary school 
corresponding to these aims, are those of: 

Hygiene and physical education. 

Industrial education. 

Elementary economies. 

Arithmetie. 

Ilome education. 

American citizenship. 

History. 

Introductory social science. 

Introductory natural science. 

Applied ethics. 
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and literature 


English language 


Musie. 
Drawing 
Publie speaking. 


Avoeational activities. 
It ean he seen that these s ibjects _ or 
related to th dominant 


an be, closely 


' our people as individuals and as 


a nation and to the seven dominant aims 
of schooling. The lst is noteworthy 
for two great omissions covering six to 
eight subjects, namely, the non-English 


} ] i] 
mnguades and the non-arithmetical mathe 


matics, These ean not in Amerie b 
justly required of any large proportion 
of high-school students. They are highly 
specialized subjects meeting the do 

nant and fundamental needs of exceed 


ingly few persons. They can not be listed 


the minimum = essentials. If owe 


were a European country in close 
ciation with peoples using other languages, 
if all our students went into engineering, it 
there were not so many mechanical subst 

tutes for calculation in use, if we could 
depend upon training regardless of subject 
matter (formal discipline), if all students 
had from ten to fifteen years for secondary 
and higher edueation, if the problems of 
life were not so insistent and pressing for 
our people, if our students were all exactly 
if the added 


such subjects to all were not prohibitive, 


alike, and cost for teaching 
we might entertain the suggestion that these 
five or more subjects might well be kept as 
the staples of secondary education and re- 
quired for entrance by all colleges, even 
state institutions. 

As it is to-day, the omitted subjects are 
usually required for entrance to colleges 
and our great popular high schools with 
their thousands of students to the college’s 
hundreds must, willy nilly in many cases, 
and because of the force of such aristocratic 
and traditional standards in others, teach 
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the non-essential instead of the essential. 
Even where a high school has a large teach- 
ing force it is difficult to make up a strictly 
educational course for a student and at the 
same time provide a college entrance course 
for the few who propose going to college. 
jut the typical high school of this coun- 
try has only two to four teachers. It can 
not give a separate course for those going 
to college and at the same time take up the 
courses that are closely related to the needs 
of our students and the country at large. 
Out in the eactus and sage-brush regions of 
the west, in the little God-forsaken eastern 
village which so much needs intelligent 
study and citizenship alive to its needs, and 
scattered over the broad agricultural val- 
leys, as well as in the high schools of our 
cities, we find pupils droning over Cewsar’s 
wars in ancient Gaul, covering blackboards 
with relatively meaningless algebraic or 
geometric symbols, and vainly endeavoring 
to gain a respectable knowledge of one or 
two non-English languages. 

Nearly a million preventable deaths occur 
each year in our country and yet our sec- 
ondary pupils study not hygiene, and little 
or no time is given to physical develop- 
ment. They may, after several years’ study, 
be able to translate the legend on the medal 
recently presented to Colonel Gorgas, Salus 
Populi Suprema Ler, but the preventable 
death, illness and physical defects rates re- 
main uninfluenced by such study. No 
country ever had a greater need of ener- 
getic and enlightened citizenship, and yet 
but a small proportion of our high-school 
students get even the usual desiccated half- 
year course in Indus 
trial skill 
the typical high school leaves undeveloped, 


‘ 


: dry-bone Civies.’’ 


and domestie intelligence and 


even though self-preservation is the first 
law of life and no real ‘‘eulture’’ can omit 


such fundamental development as that con- 
nected with one’s life calling. 
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The serious recommendation of the edu 
cator to the college is that it either demand 
the essentials needed for American life or 
free the high school entir ly hy making no 


conditions beyond graduation from a four 
year high-school course for entrance. No 
college can afford to injure and handicap 
education in these stirring and 


No college fa | Lo 


profit by helping the high schools as mux 


American 


exacting times. will 


as possible TO 


meet directly the dominant 


Ameri 


real efficiency. 


needs of an life for real eulture and 


That evolution is all in the direction out 


lined above we have many indications 


High 


ways and means by which to make of them 


schools are in many places finding 


selves real ‘‘people’s colleges’’; the rapidly 


] 


coming Ssix-Six plan of organization is sure 


to help; colleges are modifying entrance re- 
quirements in the right direction, several 
of the best in the country already meeting 
the demands of this article; and students of 
edueation are everywhere practically unan 
imous in this requirement of ‘‘hands off.’’ 
The re 


systems 


‘ent surveys of secondary-school 


contain strong indorsements of 


this policy, such, for example, as Larned’s 


investigation of secondary education in 


Vermont for the Carnegie Foundation, and 


Davis’s investigation of 
New York City for the 


The recent books on secondary education 


the high schools of 
School Inquiry 
are practically unanimous in this direction 
as is also the report of the National Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Edueation 

In response to a letter of inquiry a num- 
ber of leading educators have recently ex- 
pre ssed to the writer their best judgments 
on this general problem; and, as can be 
seen by the following quotations, the gen 
eral verdict is that the college must help 
edueation toward a fundamental reorgani- 


zation to meet the needs of life by aecepting 
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the product of the four 
with 


r six years’ cours 


little or no qualification outside of 


the fundamental lines above. If 


algebra and geometry are a part of th 
for engi- 


English 


for teachers of these 


necessary technical preparation 


neering, if Latin and other non 


languages are needed 


languages, let these subjects be taught as a 
part of the regular techn ourses 10 


either the college or. by option, in the 


schools 


teachers to give fundamental edueation for 


al] as well as technieal preparation for the 


few. Beyond requiring English and recon- 


mending sequence in courses little should 
be demanded along other than absolutely 
essential lines If colleges will study tl 

causes of failure of students and will report 
to the high schools on the relative success 


of their former pupils, giving reasons for 


most of the necessary readjust- 


ment institutions will be 


ron oted. 
| 


ADING EDUCATORS SAY ABOUT 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
From a professor of education in a west- 
State 


ern university 


Its § ent ray ol erate il ity Vho 
\ i or ‘ ex l \ stitutions est ib 
lished nd fir ( ite oO el ninatior 
ivencies It « I i ntelleetua 
iristocracy If t pr! pie emb: rrassing be 
cause of the presence of st ent vho are unable 
to take advantags f traditionally scholarly lines 
of work, other lines of vork mus be established 
bet er fit ed to suc st lents I ¢ eve I dif 
tere! ition of entra e requiré ents for the se 
eral courses In this connection it should al 
ways be remembered that high-scl students 
often fail to know until late the high-s o] 
work what they wish to do i the matter of 
further education. . . . When a student wakes up 
course I tT ni ersity 


taking a 


high-school cou 


for 


the best pre par ition he 


which his 


shoulk 
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the college of 


From the dean of 
in a far western state university 


know better thar 


The high schools 


hat work they can g 


ao and the eolle res 
e graduates of the high schools whe 
em. The work 


the college can be made whatever 


sires, but there should be abundant opp 


ret into college after taking practically 

[ Ss hool. 
From the dean of the division 

tion in a far eastern university: 


pres ribed for rradu 
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a hig 
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S 0! 
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, x the Gg s 
( req eme f , ; > ~ 
f thre . of ¢ lie the ext P 1 of 
\ free f five s is ‘ P proper m« S , \ } 
é ] gre ¢ s v ) yUTSsE ern note is struck | st ind 
‘ l St ’ t 1 a} ' 
t { y va i imp! SSiy \ | 7 . . 1] , \ 
either for the se of meeting the needs 
} mis ¢ I | rpose ot e€ I S in 1 yt I 1st ? I » » 
‘ inds ‘ ty VW | 
Krom a protessor ol edueat on ina west , . ; 


central state university: lia wile 


I n now yperation at University of ents ' , 

( v0 I 0 es ft best neans of sé Y al ) I f 
7 « Y rré } e€ } gher and secor iT DOV 7 t ) 
Di I have a s ) toward a suff t é 
raining in one foreign modern languag proper m« a te 

t € studer vy j oO the ersity \ ( \ 

ve a working knowledge of it. However, I do believe t earn them, ar 

Tt nsist that this be ar ror lad rule for all besides f for 
< ents g S 
Dr. Judd, of the University of Chicago, — = And if s ° 
' s Gree 1] 


also expresses the opinion that the Univer —"— 
sity of Chicago requirements are good and 
Of course it 1s most evident 


that they en hody h Ss own econelusions. ; ; ; 
: . OE : eation with which Mill is Jara neerned 
From the head of the department of edu- : - 

IS preeminently nteliectu wutnor 


cation in a western university: a ee 
. of the ‘‘ Logic’’ leads in t lis 

It has always seemed to me that our entrances . . ah 
» els a a en cipline of the intellect. To | reasoning 


requirements are based on the right principle 


‘Letters,’’ Vol. II., p. 4 


The only fixed subject is the use of the English 
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represents the process and the end of edu- 


cation. In various places and under diverse 


forms he indicates his fundamental econ- 


ceptions, 


In the ‘‘ Logic he affirms that 

The only omplete safeguard against reasoning 
] s the habit of reasoning well; familiarity 
with the pr ‘ f corre é ng, and pra 
tice in apply ri! It is, however, 
not unimporta t le t re the most 
common modes of bad reasoning; by what appear 
ances the mind most likely to be seduced from 
the observance f true prir les of induction; 
what, in shor r e most common and most 
dat S varietie of Apparent Evidence, whereby 
persons are misled int ypinions for which there 
does not exist evidence re illy eor lusi if 


Logic In a narrow Sense as a part of edu 
eation holds a high place in the thought of 


John Stuart Mill 


Lo is, what it was so expressively called by 
the oolmen and by Ba on, ars artium; the sci- 
ence of science elf Alls nee consists of data 
and , sio! from those data, of proofs and 


what they prove now logic points out what rela 


data and whatever can 


tions must subsist between 


be concluded from them, between proof and every 
thing wh t can | é If there be any such 
indisp ible relations, and if these can be pri 

cisely cdetern | eve T lar brar h of sel 
ence. as well as every i il in the guidance 
of his « l s bo 1 nform to those rela 

tions nder penalty of making false infer 
ences—of draw r ) sions which are not 
grounded in the realities of things. Whatever has 


at any time beer oncluded istly, whatever 
knowledge has been icquired otherwise thar by 
immediate intuition, depended on the observances 
of the laws whicl t s the province of logic to 
investigate If the conclusions are just, and the 


knowledge real, those laws, whether known or not, 
have been observed 
We need not. therefor any further for a 


| 
SCCK 


so ofter agitate 1, respect- 


solution of the question, 
a science of logic ex 


pe useful 


ing the utility of logic. If 


ists, or is capable of existing, it must 


If there be rules to which every mind consciously 
or unconsciously conforms in every instance in 
which it infers rightly, there seems little neces 


sity for discussing whether a person is more likely 


16 ** Logie, 


p. 513 
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acquainted with therm 


Logie, therefore, most im- 


represents a 
the educational 
the discovery of 


portant part in program. 


It lays down laws for 
truth and it makes known the conditions 
which must attend the search. If it is too 
right reason 


broad, ratiocination helps in 


ing from premises, and induction aids in 
drawing proper conclusions from observa- 
tion. Logie in both these relations helps us 


It blows away, like the wind, 


to exactness. 
promotes 


think- 


the vague or hazy thinking. It 
clearness. It induces clearness of 
ing by clear thinking. 

Of a as seen in Plato Mr. 


form of logic 


Mill had hearty appreciation. He says: 


The Socratic method, of which e Platonic dia- 
logues are the chief example Ss unsurpassed as a 
discipline for correcting the errors, and clearing 
up the confusions neident to the tellectus sibi 


permissus, the understanding which has made up 


all its bundles of associations under the gu dance 
of popular phraseology The close, searching 
elenchus by which the man of \ igue gener ties 18 
constrained ¢ r to express sn g to hin 
self in definite terms or to eonfess that he does 


hat he is talking about; the perpetual 


testing of all general statements by particular 


instances; the siege in form whic s laid to the 


meaning of large abstract terms, by fixing upon 
and more, and dividing down to the t! 


marking out its limits 


of accurately dra vn dist netions betweer 
each of the cognate obiects wh h are successively 


from it all this, as an education for 
thinking, is inestimable, and all this, even 
at that age, took such hold of me that it became 


718 


part of my own mind 

In this intellectual training, several sub- 
jects besides logie are included which have 
The Saint Andrews ad- 
these subjects with the 
most satisfactory fullness. Of this address, 


a specific value. 


dress 


interprets 


Henry Faweett said: 


17 ‘* Logic,’’ p. 22. 


18 Autobiography, p. 21. 
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JANI AR & ’ t 
\ ithemat in remarked that he i r er 
. P r 4 , i ‘ 
seen the advantages ol! e theory of Mathe i 
, , +7 , ' 
so abs ely and so forcibly described.!9 


remark 
the 


about 


was also made by a 


The 


elassicist 


Saine 


classics, and, by a 


about 
natural science. In 
the 
as set forth in the unique Saint Andrews 
speech, Mill 
know the 

and literature, if 
Greek or in Latin. 
know the language and its writings, if one 


physiologist, 


his interpretation of ancient classics, 


to 


believes it is 
Latin 


hecessa ry 


Greek and languages 


one is to think in 
It is also necessary to 
is to know ancient history. Secondary or 
easy impressions or interpretations are in 
language 


ob- 


In knowing an ancient 
stock of thought 


becomes 


eorrect. 
and 
with the 


one lays in a 
servation and familiar 
principal literary compositions which the 
human mind has produced. Moreover, one 
receives the most valuable discipline of the 
llect. 
at once so regular and so complex, leads to 
this the Greek 


language illustrates this method and effect. 


inte The structure of these languages, 


} 


result. The grammar of 


Grammar is logic, analysis, synthesis and 
It demands discriminations, 
It obliges thinking. 


relationship. 
precise and accurate. 
classics, moreover, are the 


The ex 


The ancient 
accumulated treasuries of wisdom. 
periences of human nature and conduct are 
in them gathered together. These forms in 
speech and history, in dialogue, essay, poetry 
and philosophy are the stories of the best 
ancient civilization. The end of education 
The truths of metaphysics 
are here explained. The methods of the 
search for truth are here interpreted, illus- 


is here set forth. 


trated, and applied. 

The form, too, as well as all the content 
of these examples of ancient thought, ap- 
The litera- 
It has no 


proaches the highest perfection. 


ture of Greece is the noblest. 


rival. The ancients were neither hurried 


Mill, a 79-80 


19 John Stuart 


Memorial, pp. 
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nor self-conscious as are the oderns 
Their style represents good sense, w it 
trickery or deceit. They used nde 

meanings, with clearness and fitness. They 


were not discursive, but intrinsic and es 
tial. They chose right words for r 
thought and put them in the right p S 
They have neither too much nor too littl 
Their literature finds a type in thei 

tures. They are not prolix. They 

densed and brief because they took ns 
The acquaintan e of the moderns with t 
ancient masterpieces iid make t 


masterful 


erns more 


But the argument for the study of th 


sciences is hardly less weighty. The s 
ences give information. They tell us of the 
which we live, and 


Truth, the se: 


important employment of man, is 


world in 
ourselves. 
t} e | Ost 


made known by observation and reasoning 


These methods | \ 1) ! ( rl i to 


highest point of LIS¢ f ilne SS 1n the science 
If ancient literature is an illustration of the 


art of expression, the dern sciences ar 
the finished illustration of the art of 


stands for reasoning 


ing Mathematics 
physical science for observation. Models 


rules and principles for weighing evidence: 


which is the essence of thinking. are 1 t 


effectively proved in the sciences. The 


mathematical sciences, pure and complete 


help one to understand and to express th 


premises of reasoning and also to kee} 


mind the prope r’ pr CeSS fre } t} PR 
ises. The physical sciences, wl e not 
mathematical, like chemistry i t is 


of rounding out truth by observation and 


} ’ 


experiment Reasoning by indu n and 


reasoning by deduction are likewise taught 
studies. In his examination of 
Mill 


mathematies as habituating 


by these 
Hamilton, 


speaks partic 


ilarly of 
1 St ident to 
and 


the 


precision, It demands observ ition, 


exactness in observation 
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value of quantities. It also expresses the 


necessity of progressive reasoning. It re- 
quires sure footing before and at each step 
taken 


Neither is physiology nor psychology to 


be omitted The knowledge of one’s body, 


or one’s mind, is evidently of much value. 
To understand one’s self is a natural wish. 


; 


preventing disaster 


It also Is a eans of 
and diseases of all sorts, and of promoting 


health. 


¢iose Tel 


conditions of life have 


The moral 
and 


ms with the physiological 
the psychological facts. Man’s own nature 
] + 


in both h ih r ind lower relations 18 most 


deserving of study. Moreover, metaphys 
ical eontroversies are among the most 
* giving intellectual dis- 
reading and think- 


all students. 


\letaphysical 
ing are pr ifitable for 
I") ithor of the classical political econ- 
furthermore, the study of this 
and for the 


utions and 


omy advises, 
t as a guidance for | 


interpretation of laws, nstit 
ethies of 


the 


affairs human. The study of 


politics, or history, moreover, aids in 


humanizing of the student, equipping him 


for his duty as a student. Jurisprudence 


and international law, likewise, represent 


the 
luals and of nations and em- 


by which 


prin pl s which underlie con 


those 
duet of indiy 
body those methods individuals 
and nations live together and prosper. 

But education, whatever its content, fails 
to become a proper disciplinary foree, un- 
Truth is to 
con- 


less it be put into practise. 
lead to duty. Intellect is to 


science, and conscience, 


train 


to direct and in- 


cite the will. 


Besides intellectual and oral eduea- 


tion, esthetics is not to suffer neglect. In 


England. two eauses have eontributed to 


the elimination of the science of the beau- 
tiful from the educational process, money- 


making and puritanism. But poetry, paint- 


ing, sculpture and the other fine arts, are 
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never to be interpreted as qualities. They 
embody the truth of that early sayings 
of Goethe, that ‘‘the beautiful is greater 
than the good, for it includes the 
The beautiful is th 


The 


ening appreciation and self-culture. 


good made practical. 


examples of the beautiful give quick- 


stir feeling, enlarge thought nnoble 
life unto the highest 

Yet these severer studies do not alone 
constitute the elements of the educational 
process Or the valu I poetry In this 
program he writes with deep sympathy 


irticular does he writ 


In p 
Wordsworth LO hot] nis n ind 


inistry of 


and heart: 


| e first } Lee e poe l 
S¢ es po ertu y to one of the - a 
easurable susee i ‘ r ) 
ects 1 naturi scenery to I 1 é 
lebted only for I f y 
fe, | quite recent i reliel 1 I 
gest relapses int é I s po 
rural bea y ver me ere s to tio i 
for taking pl re in Wordswor etry 
re SO is S sceé es no gy t 
ntains y l ow rh ) y ¢ I r 
ex rs1o h y leal o r [ But 
Wordsw rtl | never ive l er 
tect or n 1t ne rely I é el r é 
beautiful pictures of scene S loes 
S Stl better ti n Words ) nd é Sé 
oO i-rate il ~ ape aoes ore eft. -_ il 
Vy poe What n VW S noems a 
¢ ne for my s e of n l, St ex 
pressed, not mere outward bea Dut ites f 
feeling, and of thoug ( ed by fee g, under 
the excitement of bea ity. The vy seem 1 to be the 
very ilture of the feelings, which I was in quest 
- . t . 


seemed to draw from a source of 


inward joy, of sympathetic and imaginative pleas- 


ire, which could be shared I by ill | man be ngs; 

h had no onnexio! with stru ale r mper 
Tectior but 1 be made 1 er \ ery im 
provement n the physi il or so oO ion of 
nankind, From them I seemed earn what 


uuld be the perennial sources of happiness, when 


greater evuiis of life shall have been re 


moved. And I felt 


ras I came un ler their influence.2° 


e 


myself at once better and 


Autobiography, p. 147. 
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But the education of the intellect and of 


t 
the imagination does not complete the whole ; “a 
of education, for man is more than intel- It is furthermore to be r ' 
lectual. Man has feelings and a heart He t I ect 1 eV \ rt . 
heing are iltivated Vy hu ! S< 


s a social being, and, as a social 


ther than intellectual have their 


faculties otl 
place. Man is also a doer and an execu- otr ed sut { Nasis 
tiv He is a ral being and a religious r great men great nners 
soul He has a will. He, also, has the jual s. in this gener iltiv 
eapacity for seeing the beautiful and sub he highest consequencé 
lime. He is an esthetic being. Edueation G 
s comprehensive of the whole nature of the wasted; | end 1 t 
ndividual and of all the relations which the — ~ 
individual embodies. ae siesta 
The intellect reover, is not cultured their pro Tect. t 
v itself alone, either as a condition or asa_ thing pr ef y 
It receives enrichment from the feel- = t pr ting 1 
ngs \s Mill says in the Autobiography si e 
Sis ] ~ ‘ ) ‘ T | ‘ S ‘ , | 
lL € l s ‘ ed | ) for a 1 he r 
ye t of ler T ait nart f r G x ‘ ir ; 
| ef ¢ | er ¢ ned + 4 
re ‘ or ised to r 
tne we fa lysis as an es scr s 
ent ] 1 I l i ots l rT 
roveme | I t t 1 cons Y¢ 
, ; req . e corrected by nit 7 asisted ‘ , Po 
e of a due [ e among t ta ities, now rf 
or f Tee g re i e o! é ra i] 4 of t é 
: t ghts 1 i itions rned in al 8 S I r 
nere gy at ee towards itever seemed pa oe ind rmeé 
I g instrumel ll Tf t it op ect 
I ) eg to find meaning in the t y to fo their 
\ I had re 1 or heard about the tar In t} Ss rr ] it nship t ' ’ & ] 1 
of poetry ar i I is instruments I mar l tion Mr Mill helieves n t ; 
—_ * See ee ange ee 2 begat fellowship of equals. This \ n 
to kno this rsonal experience The or y ; i 
e of the imaginative arts in which I had fron forced by his own experienc: He says 
hildhood en great pleasure was music; the It s . I 5 ! 
best effect of w ! ind the | n of t f 
haps ery other art young me¢ rré I ‘ 
eae ; net = iging 1 g 
gs of an elevated kind and | s, and a certa pal 
er, 1 to whi Aut f 
Q nd fe ur, Vv 2 I f 
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oor IGS GF n © | I had 
accepted ur nee r once a fortnight t read 
essays and d 3 que nformably to the 
premises thus agreed o1 


But association with superiors or with 
1 of gain- 


one’s equals is not the only metho 


Itivation is also to be 


ing cultivation 
The will and 
llectual 


efficiency springs from these 


gained from executive 
its expression react upon the int 
faculties. If 


those same facul- 


| im d Spo i oO t s beer sur 
mised by othe t e oppo \ ich my 
official position gave m« t y y personal 
observation the necessary onditions of t pra 
tical conduct of | l iffair has been of cor 
siderable va e to me as a theoretical reformer of 
the opi ns ind institut ns [mn y time. Not, 
indeed, that pul business transacted on paper, 
to ft e effect on the other side of the g ybe, was 


edve of lift But the patior istomed m 
to e and ear the ad ities of every ¢ rse, and 
the ins t I iting them, stated and dis ssed 
de hnerat i ew ) ex ms it rave me 
opportul es ot perce ny w hie p I meas 
ure ind other | litical faets, did not produce the 


and from 
what causes: above all, it was valuable to me by 
making me, in this portion of my activity, merely 
one wheel in a 
to work together 
should have had no one to consult but myself, and 


should 


have encountered in my speculations none 


of the obstacles which would have started up 
whenever they came to be applied to practice. 
But as a Secretary conducting political corre 


spondence, ] eould not order or express 


an opinion, without satisfying various persons 
very unlike myself, that 


done | 
by practice the 


was thus in a good position for finding out 


mode of putting a thought which 
gives it easiest admittance into minds not pre 
pared for it by habit; while I be 
conversant with the difficulties of moving bodies 


of men, the necessities of compromise, the art of 


sacrificing the nor essential to preserve the esser 
tial. I learnt how to obtain the best I could, 
when I eould not obtain everything; instead of 


23 Autobiography, p. 79 
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e « ely y Ow! Ly be ] sed a er 
yuraged ‘ l ild |} e t smalle | f 
‘ ind , ave that could not be. to bear with 
ete é y ft be ng overr ed 1itO 
gether | ve I 1, through life these acqulsl 
ns to be of the greatest possible portance for 
ersol ippine i they are also a ve es 
sary ynd n for enat gy any one ‘ er as 
‘ st or S r t mar to eft. Tt preatest 

i of good npat e wit his rtunl 

es ‘ 
n one of the great essays it is also said 


| @ hy ret yn + + the fa ] P ure alle 1 
forth, more than by words; more, at least, than 
by words ur mpanied by action We want 
schools in which the children of the | rs l 
learn to e, not only their ha ls, but t r minds 
tor the guidar e of their hands; I “ they 
should be trained to the actual idaptatio f 
means to ends; should become fan ir t the 

nplishment of the same object by \ Ss 
process S, and be made to ap} rehend W } eir 
nteliiects in what onsists the lifferer ( etween 
the right way of performing i lustrial operations 

L the wrong Meanw! ile, they \ l icq é 
not o y ma dexter \ but t ot r l 
regularity, of the utmost sé fter-lif ] 

have more to do with the ror itior I 

iracter than n iny pe rsons are a ire of ‘e) 
things would do much more thar s isually be 
eved tov irds convert ng thes negiecte 1 crea 
tures into rational beings,—beings capable of 
foresight, accessible to reasons and motives ad 
lressed o their inderstar lng ind therefore not 
governed by the utterly senseless modes of feeling 


and action which so much astonish 


observing persons when brought into 


education, in this its narrow 


But when 


1as done its best, and even to enable 


best. an education of another sort 1s require i, such 


as schools cannot give. What is taught to a child 


- 


at school will be of little effect 


stances which surround the grown man or woman 
ntradict the lesson. We may cultivate nis 


what if he cannot employ it 


with his position, 


oming discontented 


and disaffected to the whole order of things in 
which he is cast? Society educates the poor, for 
rood or for ill. by its conduct to them, even more 


direct teaching. A sense of this truth is 


24 Autobiography, p. 84. 
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the most i ut feat € the new | t . 
ig TIOr ind e ré ) yt S ter 
‘ 
: what nistakes it first , ri + of ‘ 
" 1 . fr ? hye ; ‘ 
Regar ling the necessity. moreover, ol : = t 
moral education, and, indeed, of religious 
0) 
Mill is not silent Ile says, at length 
M f rs mo Oo ‘ ‘ y dissevered I ere ‘ ! ) f , * 
ir religi ere very mu ot the il f Pa , ‘ 
those i Gree philosophers ind were de else thats ) But f 
ere wit e force and decision wl characte pomabtos , 
ed all that me fr hin Even at the very ive a ri ‘ ri : 
eal ge at Ww h I read wit him the Memora the ig { gener , ‘ 
of Ne YT ] mbihe i from that w rk a i at + , ‘ P ; 
fro his comme s a deep respect for the nara ‘ 1 ) } 
. . Mr \] | holds definite deas in res t tg 
ter of So tes; who stood in my mind as a mode! ’ . 
; } 7 
‘ a cr ’ vhethys +} ‘ 
if f ex ence ind I well remember how my le Valu ar re tl I it re n 
> . 
fath¢ t that time impressed upon me the lesson be Christian or Buddhis In . LV 
' . 
of ( r f Her es At a somewhat on the Ut tv « Religion. |} econtras t he 
iter period the lofty moral standard exhibited in power of edu n with the power of reli 
the w os of Plato operated ne ‘ 
vrion Ihe ? =f " ‘ ty ’ r) é 
\f ‘ ] } } i 
force iy i er Ss moral i t S were at a 
] , ’ . 
times ma y those f the ‘‘Soer ri sus nd to on } I mis With a rene! ty 
tice tem pe ! t h he gave a ry ex 4 5 , I I s 10 vs u 
tenade t veracity perseve é rea . Vs 
ness to € er | nd espe ally abour; re 
oO 
g ‘ + | , ] estimat " of pers S 
= er eT ‘ 
i j yr to t ir me t nd or t ngs a rding 
trong ¢ yy ) I 
eir trins usef es i fe of exertion ir l 
lictlo t é {I sSell-induigent ¢ é and 
ed tion has ever eved é ; f 
8 t L hese i Oo er 7 ra es he 0 eved n 
. itura iT na 
Dr t sent es ittered as iS1OI iToOSse I grave 
tenance f 
exhnortatiol or stern reprobatior ind ontemprt 
f | rouse . , ‘ 
B t t ri direct moral teaching oes TN 4 
> & bted to ré LOT for the ¢ ‘ Q 2 
ndirect does more ind the effe my father pro 
} } " ' ere the san e of ot r Greek 
ljuced on my char ter, did not depend solely n , 
< . ri no dou é f dire é 
what he said or did with that direct object, but 2 
it its par ilar po i ‘ r . 
aiso i still more 0 v t manner of man he 
ment. son sast af P ‘ 
WaSs.- 
he D iphian ora ‘ t T \ é l 
] . . °7 : ( y ' 
In a letter. too. written in 1849. to W. J. ty in obtaining the same or an ¢ ' 
. . 
Fox, he says: I sar n for a ee 
. . . , P IL be eve. the é ! \ 
I would omit the words including morat instruc 
, 1 > . ” 1 ther than religio I 1 the 
tion. What the of people who will have the 
. . ’ } 1 tage f forn gy the ba f 
management of any such schools mean Dy morai 
. : rh much n e said a f 
nstructior Is mu the same thing as what they = 
, i ne part of the é ry 
mean by religious instruction, only lowered to the ' 
R al _ gainst its effectiveness lhe 
world’s practice It means cramming the <¢ 
. . . . y ‘ ot + 4 er ‘ ‘ 
dren directlu with il the eommor! professions 
*¥ 





worth of different objects in life, and filling the ia 
I! other é v ré , @ 
‘*Dissertations and Discussions,’’ II., p. 282 
26 Autobiography, pp. 46-47. Letter 1 
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ed its ] r er 0 l ther t s be 1 raising f tl H \ peaks of 
rly thar ts being relig ,' thought and of power. 


In estimating the \ rth f ( | ieati Nn yf In the SssaV on Lib rity it 18 said: 
all types and content, happiness is to be a oe 
selected as a standard. The principle 1s_ ‘ er 
the old utilitaman one lat v interpret 1, é ty, t f roug 
that that edueatior s of t S th t 
\\ h vive +} createst ! the t , 
M 4 . * degree 
{ itest nu el pel ns , fg, " 
In tl ‘Log t 1s sald ‘ P 
7 2 ¢ self; and if er grt ra hig 
} er r A+ 
0 tifi i Ss al t In p 
P t f 
ot t f S i s 38 
i te f . . - 
n the ) é sort of A me hey 
i, if f e th ( ( )} England 
, , } RB + + ¢ = " 
I f t s, that to s And 
} ’ ! 1s re r velt ss do not 
es , 2 fr 9 taries 
- ~ 2 "" = 
of ‘ ‘ ex rt king ‘ 
é S < k 
’ | ‘ . - m 4 r y . r 
ery q é é y f ough the ne rs I ) y 
vet é e to f this. | 7) I it thing bette 
iy ‘ I er elf yn ¢ sa ge l ( resent 
V é f i e government of mediocr f eing 
ness of of a » it, iz é re government No governme a de 
iny l ia ‘ 1 o 1 f os n racy or a imerous ristocra € . ts 
else to iT 1 r i} il ic i b t i T t i! l i > r I t ‘ ‘ iV » uu eS iT I 
comparative humble sense of sur 1 free f mind w t fost evel r i ris 
lom fri I I ind 1 é ning, of rhove med r exe so far the sover 
rende! 1¢ ) I t if l er eig Ma y i et themse s e ¢f | I n 
Sally, puerue a d insignif int S n their best ( t 5 always ( é y the 
be hig ly deve ped Ta t1es i ire to sels and nflue e of a more ig gifted l 
hay instructed One or Few Tl t f all wise 
It is furthermore to be re nembered that or noble things, comes a! 1 must e fron 
education is designed to breed and to train °* juals; generally at first from some one indly 
, 7. as vlor P 4} — 
ereat men. If the large plateau of general ica tage agh 9 eanrbey,4 : 
} nee : = that he is eapal e of following that initiative, 
eulture needs lifting, the need is great of that he can respond internally to wise and noble 
s‘‘Three Essays on Re pp. 82-8 things, and be led to them with his eyes open I 
29 ‘* Log p. 658 n not countenancing the sort of er orshi} 
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ing been highly cultivated in the more lvanced 
part of the | ib] wo ! give fort | ind 
create an atmosphere i ould | ea hig 
average of the same faculties in a people so well 
prepared n poi {f gen il te ore ‘ 


people of the United States 


Such is my interpretation of Mill’s idea 
of education. It is an education deep, 
broad and high, as broad as human nature, 


as high as truth, as deep as destiny. 


Though severe is the type, it is still human. 
Though Mill might been trained in a 


narrow sect of educat 


have 
onal pharisaism, his 
thought of discipline is broad. Though he 
emphasized the older type of education as 
the 
the inductive log 


seen in ancient classies he developed 


- and illustrated its monu- 


mental types with multitudes of examples 


drawn from modern science. Though not 


onist or formal instructor, his 


an edueat 
influence as an edueator was for a score of 


years commanding. Though he was per- 


sonally unknown to many of the leaders of 
was not a child of Ox 
was the chief foree 


his time, though he 


ford or Cambridge, he 
in influencing for a generation their under 
graduates. His appreciation of all branches 
of knowledge was deep and his sympathy 
of all 


heing superficial, and high 


with men sorts and conditions was 


broad without 
without visionariness. 
CHARLES F, THwING 


VERSITY 


WESTERN 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
FINANCING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Tue results of a comparative study of ex- 
penditures for publie schools in eighteen lead- 
ing American cities have just been made public 
the Cleveland 


show 


Committee of 
Foundation. The 
that Cleveland spends less than the average 


by the Survey 


statistics presented 
city, both for the operation and maintenance of 
its schools and for improvements in its school 


plant. Some of the disclosures are of strik- 


83‘ Letters,’’ II., p. 227. 
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| diture Ss of 


ng significance. The relative expr 
the seventeen other cities are also giv 
eductions can be drawn similar to those for 
Cleveland. 

he comparison of cities is made in a report 
ntitled “ Financing the Pul Si 3,” pre- 
pared by Earle Clark, statisticiar f the Rus 


sell Sage Foundation. This report is one of a 


series showing the results I l irvey ol 

Cleveland’s publie schools, conducted under the 

direction of Dr. Leonard P. Ayre 
With the cities ranked according t 


ir the operation and maintenance of 


) expe ndi- 
ture fi 
th ] per 


inhabitant, Cleveland occupies 
ninth place in the group; but, with the cities 
$1.000 « f 


fifth. 


according to exp ndit ire per 


( ‘leveland’s 


> ] 
ranked 


taxable wealth, position is 


For the operation and maintenance 


( 


‘leveland spends more 


per unit of wealt 
per unit of population. 

The report says that comparisons based on 
opulation and wealth are less significant than 


ymparisons based on the average number of 


Ce 


children in daily attendance. Expenditure 


per child in average daily attendance shows the 
expenditure and the 
Measured by this 


tandard, Cleveland ranks twelfth among the 


relation between work 


that is actually being done. 


cities in expenditure for operation and main- 
enance, and tenth in expenditure for improve- 


ments in the school plant. The city spending 
most for operation and maintenance per child 
in average daily attendance is Los Angeles, 
expenditure 
leads the 


for iT of 


while Baltimore spends least. In 


for improvements, San Francisco 
cities, while New Orleans stands 
the list. 


The fact is emphasize d in the re port that the 


at the 


total expenditure for the operation and main- 
tenance of the schools is made up of a number 
of items, and that a high rank in expenditure 
for all the purposes of operation and mainte- 
nance may be due to large disbursements for all 
or most of the items, or to especially large dis- 
bursements for some one item. Detailed figures 
are given relative to expenditures in the dif- 
ferent cities for the nine principal purposes of 
operation and maintenance. 


Cleveland spends more than the average city 
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] . " 
maintenance, and less for the remaining five per teacher in s 


The items for which Cleveland’s expenditure The statisti i ty hy 





exceeds the average are: Office of board and in Cleve na te ner ‘ 

er business offices; wages of janitors and paid somewhat less thar 
other employees; fuel; maintenance and re while teachers in 
pairs. The items in which Cleveland’s expendi rather more than in the 
tures are lower than those of the average city verage salary in element zy 
are: Superintendent’s office: salaries and ex for Cleveland, pared th #949 
penses of supervisors; s ries and expenses of { f ‘ ‘ 
principals; salaries of teachers; stationery and ry sel 41.500 ( , 
ther instructior pplies h $1,454 t 

Ir Cleveland is 1n lt the @1tves dealt wit! \ v 
t ers sal ries constitute the largest ind } : X] 3 1 Lhe 
? st l p rtant sit le ite ot expe! lit res re | Vith ¢ 
For the group {1 cities considered ‘together tures 1 t I rm ne 
this item consumed nearly two thir t the t] 1 ! ! ! the 

tal expens I peration and maintenance In n y l ‘ endit 
nd over one half of the combined expenditure salaries of t rs, prince] per 
for operation and maintenance and average superintendents have ! ler 
nnual outlay. The ranking of Cleveland as to _ tion . ture xpel f 
expenditure for salaries of teachers is clearly f ! t for 
far more significant than the city’s positio1 ind administ1 ‘ 

( rding to expenditure for some other I ‘ ‘ ‘ 

I TT g 4 eS It | ( ' 

It appears f1 the statistics that Cleveland mong the eichteer n ¢ t f 
spends very little for teachers’ salaries business pur} vy filteent! 
per capita reported is $29.44, while the aver penditur ‘ 
for the group of cities is $31.65. In this item The part of the report W re 
\f expenditure Cleveland occupies twelfth plac y to ( land t uM 
mong the cities for which rankings are given Snance f the schoo] re ad nictered 


The report points out that a low expenditur main. with economy and efficiency, & 


for teachers’ salaries per child in average daily ngs rht | ffi 1 thr h the eli 
attendance may be due either to the employ f d y 
ment of a small number of teachers with over throug r n inst 
crowded classes, or to low salaries per teacher, nd through adjusting ley ta 11 I 
or to a combination of these two causes. In way that the banks ] ne the ghest 

' Cleveland the number of children per class is nterest will always have t large 
very large in elementary schools, and somewhat n their custody he pol f « 

‘ below the average size in secondary schools director of schools who nder 


The average number of pupils per te acher it equa ! ranl wit] the ‘ l ‘ 
Cleveland’s elementary schools is 37.4, as com chools is criticized 

pared with an average of 32.6 for the group of Cleveland’s expendit I poses 
cities. The average number of pupils per _ is, in general, , and the t exp! he 
teacher in secondary schools is 20.2 in Cleve conclusion that larger exper f 
land, as compared with 20.8 for all the cities sary in order to obtain the f ¢ 
Jersey City is the city having th largest work that the « inityVv 1! A rease 


classes in elementary schools; Los Angeles has in expenditures is at the present time hardly 





San Francisco has the largest Poss! le bee: e ot ti Late I iting tax 


the sm 
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ation. By this law expenditures for school 
purposes and for all governmental purposes are 
limited to a fixed proportion of the valuation 


of taxable property. 


tion is now receiving its maximum revenue 


possible under 





penditures for school purposes will be 
only through the repeal o1 dification of thi 
law, an increase in the n rket val 1¢ of tax 


able property, or an increase in the ratio of 


] ; ] + ] 
assessed values to mark values. 


THE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE OF THE UNI 
VERSITY OF CINCINNATI 

Recent developments in the organization 
of the college of commerce of the University 
of Cincinnati are explained in the annual re- 
port of Dean Frederick C. Hicks. During 
the past vear a sy stematie canvass to enlist the 
support of employers has been made and ar- 
rangements completed with a number of prom 
inent business men to give their employees 
the opportunity to attend the afternoon and 
evening classes. It is necessary for employ- 
ers to allow their employees to leave work not 
later than 4:30 p.m. on the days when classes 
meet. There are 170 men and 26 women avail 
ing themselves of the opportunities given by 


the college of commerce 


One of the most important phases of our pol cy 
is the establishment of a ose relation between the 
college ind é s I ty. S 1 re 
lation is, of course, indispensable to the fulfillment 
of the functions of ny eg f ecommerce, but 


spec al conditions here render this of exceptior il 
importance, It is a fundamental feature of our 
plan that the students of the college of commerce 
shall be actively engaged in business while pursuing 
their studies The method now eing tr ed to se 
cure this combination of theory and practise is to 
place the class work of the college in the late after 
noon and evening, so that students may spend the 
major part of each day in their several business 
positions 

Another characteristic of the working of 
the college of commerce is the systematic 
study of business practise, which is required 
of candidates for graduation. In furtherance 
of this plan the students are required to pre- 


pare weekly reports on the various phases of 


the occupations in which they are engaged. 
The subjects covered include the student’s 
own relation to the business, its nature and or- 
ganization, its relation to other businesses, and 
its plac in trade, both domestic and interna- 
tional. It is confidently expected that such 
work systematically pursued will not only give 
to the student a larger appreciation of tne 
business activities, but will also develop in him 
habits of study and investigation which will 


prove of great value to him throughout his 


General “ liberal” training is not omitted 


from the course. Candidates for degrees must 


complete a pre-commercial course consisting 
of English composition, economics, economic 


history, money and banking, transportation, 
commercial geography, statistics, ethics, busi- 


ness psychology and mathematics. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A SCHOOL OF BUSI 
NESS AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A RESOLUTION calling for the establishment 
at Columbia University of a school of business 
was adopted by the trustees at their meeting 
on January 3. This step has been taken as a 
sequel to the opening last year of special busi 
ness courses for the seniors. Plans for this 
school have been under consideration for some 
time, and were worked out by a committee 
consisting of Professors Seligman, Beard, 
Egbert, Jones, McBain, Seager, Stowell and 
A. H. Thorndike, together with Dean Keppel 
and Dean Gildersleeve. The school of busi- 
ness will be organized on the same plane as 
the schools of law, medicine, engineering, 
architecture, education, practical arts and 
journalism, under the direction of a director 
and an administrative board. Matriculated 
students will be required to have completed 
two years in Columbia College, or in some 
other college of equivalent standing. Non- 
matriculated students will be accepted on 
proof of fitness to follow the course of instruc- 
tion. Men and women will be admitted to 
the school on equal terms. The instruction to 
be given in the school will include accounting, 
finance, including the banking and _ bond 
business; the business aspects of manufactur- 


ing and transportation, real estate and insur- 
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ance, foreign trade, secretarial work, the work 
of consular and diplomatic officers, and other 
ms of public service. The course of study 
will be three years and will lead to an appro 
priate degree, the form and title of which r 
main to be decided. For the benefit of thos 
students of business who earn their own liv 
ng, provision will be made to give instruction 


the evening. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PRO 
FESSORS ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
AccorpDING to the correspondent of th 
Boston Transcript academic freedom was the 
subject of a report considered at the session of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors meeting in Washington on January 1. 
This report points out, that “there is real 
danger that pressure from vested interests 
may, sometimes deliberately and sometimes 
unconsciously, sometimes openly and some- 
times subtly and in obscure ways, be brought 


to bear upon academic authorities.” The 


chairman of the committee making the ré port 
is Professor E. A. R. Seligman of Columbia. 
Among the signers are Professors Richard Ely 
of the University of Wisconsin, Roscoe Pound 
of the Harvard Law School and H. W. Far 
nam of Yale. After reviewing briefly th: 
eases of alleged violation of academic freedom 
which were brought to its attention during the 
past year, the committee covers some twenty 
pages with a general “declaration of prin- 
ciples.” These principles are in essence sum- 
med up in the “ practical proposals” which 
conclude the report. In brief the committee 
recommends: “ That to safeguard freedom of 
inquiry and of teaching against both covert 
and overt attacks,” there should be provided 
“suitable judicial bodies,” composed of mem- 
bers of the faculty; that colleges and govern- 
ing boards should be protected by the sam 
means against unjust charges and infringe- 
ment of academic freedom; that the teaching 
profession should be rendered attractive, “ to 
men of high ability and strong personality by 


insuring the dignity, the independence, and 


the reasonable security of tenure of profes- 
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ment rd rep t 

should be consulted re 

refusals of reap] t l 
there b n under t 1 


perm t ter te veara = 
n tee 1 ends t gr | rd 

n 1 be formulated dk t r 

the defini of legit te r 1s d 

miss ever, to th lividual 

Finally the committee calls for d t 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. Cuartes R. Van Hise, pr lent 
University of Wisconsin, wl 


president of the American Association for 
the Advance! ent of Smence 
Proressor Joun H. Wiamore, yp sor of 


the Northwestern University Law S 


been elected president of the A \ 
tion of University Profess { P P 

fessor John Dewev. of Columbia University 
Professor FE. W. Kemmerer, of ft 

ment of economics of Princeton | 

has become secretary in the place of Profess 


Arthur O. Lovejoy, of the Joh Hopkins 
Unive rsity. 

Proressor RayMonp Dopece, professor of psy 
chology at Wesleyan University, has been 
elected president of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association. 

Dr. Joun Grier Hippen, president of P1 
ton University, made an address on “ Sources 
of Power,” at the meeting of the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association at Atlantic City 
on December 28. 

At the recent meeting of the North Dakota 
Edueational Association Comn ner P. P. 
Claxton, of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, was present and took a1 tive part in 
the proceedings. . Addresses wer en by Dr. 
E. B. Craighead and Dr. M. T. Bawden, who, 
with Commissioner Claxton, are making a sur- 


vey of the ed icational institut ns of Ni rth 
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Dakota; Dean Lotus D. Coffman. of the col 
lege of education at the University of Minne- 
sota was among the Sy akers. 

Henry Turner Battey, of Newton, Mass., 
editor of The School Arts Maaazine, has been 


selected by the United States Bureau of Edu 
ymmissioner Philander P. 


eation to assist C 


Claxton, in making a survey of the publie 


school system of San Francisco. Mr. Bailey 


leaves Boston 


January 15, to speak at the 
ention of the National 


annual con, Society for 


the Promotion of Industrial Education at 
Minneapolis, and will go on from there to 
begin the rvey on February 1, which will re 
quire from four to six weeks’ work. 


A RESEARCH de partment has been established 
House of C 1 


Chicago yrrection, devoted 
treatment of 


at the 
to the study and 
with John L. 
Charles E. Seeleth as director of the 


department, and Samuel C 


asocial ty pes, 


Whitman as superintendent; 
medical 


Kohs as director 


of the psychopathic department. 


Dr. Cuartes Rirprora MANN, professor of 


physics in the University of Chicago, on a 


leave of absence from that university for the 


purpose of making a survey of engineering 


colleges for the Carnegie Foundation, spent 
last week at Cornell University. 
Untit the return of Dean O6certel, who has 


Williston 
chool of religion, will serve as 


sche " | of Yale 


been ill in Gi Professor 


Walker, of the 
dean of the 


rmany, 
acting graduate 
University. 
Dr. Francts Marton Burpick, for twenty- 
five years Dwight professor of law at Columbia 
University, will resign at the end of the pres- 
Professor Burdick was 


ent academic year. 


seventy years old on August 1. 

At the last meeting of the council of New 
York University, Professor John C. Hubbard 
Daniel W. 


Hering of the department of physics, who will 


was chosen to succeed Professor 


retire next year on a Carnegie Foundation pen- 


sion. Professor Hubbard is teaching during 


the present year at Clark University, where he 


received the degree of doctor of philosophy in 
1904, 
New York University for the year 1905-06. 


He was assistant professor of physics at 
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Proressor G. W 


of the Columbia 


KircHwey, formerly dean 


Law School. was elected on 
December 11 president of the American Peace 


Society to succes d ex Senator Burton of Ohio. 


Mr. Tarr will give a course of lectures at 
Cornell University next term dealing with 
some fundamental matters in American poli- 


He will be there for a part 
and 19. 
The remainder of the lectures will be given on 
May 3, 4, 5, When Mr. Taft 
at Cornell last year his audiences were so large 


Hall, the 


tics and diplomacy. 
of the course on February 16, 17, 18 


and 6 lectured 


that his course was given in Bailey 
biggest auditorium on the campus. 
Francis N. 

1 


fessor of psychol 


MaxrFietp, Ph.D., assistant pro- 
wy at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, delivered two lectures on December 
11, before the Teachers’ Institute at Lancaster, 
Pa., on “Intelligence Tests useful for Grade 
and “ The Publie School Room and 


He also 


clinical work at the special school of the city. 


Dr. Joun W. University of 
North of ab 
sence to act as head of the department of psy 
Pro- 


takes 


l'eachers,” 


Juvenile Delinquency.” conducted 


Topp, of the 
Dakota, has been given a leave 
chology at the University of Indiana. 
fessor John Winter. of Goshen College 
Dr. Todd’s work at North Dakota. 


Frep TREADWELL Situ, of Melrose High- 
lands, has been appointed Rhodes scholar to 
Oxford from Massachusetts for 
from October, 1916. Mr. Smith, 
Harvard in 1915, is this year a student at the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


three years 


a graduate of 


Cuartes J. Baxter, former superintendent 
of publie instruction in New Jersey, and for 
many years connected with the public schools 
of that state, died at his home in Wilton, Me., 
on December 29. He was seventy-four years 
of age. 

Isaac W. DuNHAM, a graduate of Union Col- 
lege in the class of ’46, successively head of the 
Franklin Institute of Schenectady, principal 
of high schools in Chatham, Frankfort and 
Troy, N. Y., and superintendent of schools in 
Troy and at North Adams, Mass., died on De- 


cember 30, aged eighty-eight years. 


























THE educational bequests made in the will 


of the late Grace Hoadley Dodge are recorded 
in the filing of the document in the office of 
the state controller by a transfer tax ap 
praiser. These include cash bequests of $500, 
000 each to the national board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association and _ the 
Teachers College of Columbia University. 
These institutions will also receive the re- 
mainder of $1,649,409 on the death of Mary 


M. Dodge, a sister, who is to enjoy the in 


come from that sum for life. The Young 
Women’s Christian Association of New York 
receives $200,000, and the American College 
for Girls at Constantinople, S50.000 Be- 


quests of $25,000 each are made to the follow 
ing institution The State Charities Aid 
Association, the Riverdale 
Church, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of New York, the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions, the World’s Student Chris- 


tian Federation and the Travellers’ Aid So- 


Presbyterian 


ciety. 

Tue will of Miss Rose Hollingsworth gives 
$5,000 each, the income to be used for scholar- 
ships, to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, to be known as the George Hollingsworth 
scholarships; to Radcliffe College and Mt. 
Holyecke College, scholarships to be known 
as Polly Hollingsworth. The will leaves 
$5,000 to the Tuskegee Industrial School. Miss 
Hollingsworth gives Mt. Holyoke an addi- 
tional $5,000, of which $3,000 is to be divided 
equally and used for the benefit of the depart- 
ments of art, music and science. There are 
a large number of bequests of $1,000 and $500 
for educational and public purposes. The re- 
mainder of the estate is to be divided equally 
among the Children’s Mission to the Desti- 
tute, Industrial School for Crippled and De- 
formed Children, New England Peabody 
Home for Crippled Children at Hyde Park, 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, Hampton Institute, 
Tuskegee School, Animal Rescue League and 


the Boston Y. M. C. U. 


CLARK COLLEGE is the recipient of a bequest 
of a residence and plot of land assessed for 
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eome trom S&15.000 
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d 


ass 
sioned line officers 
n obtai I edu 
equal sul t st 
Concord, N. H., f 
line officers 


has given $1,000 
College and Ho 


towards the equipm 


$200,000 camp 


ment, announc 


past two weeks an 


total to $28,185 


SULLINS ¢ 
for girls at Br 


ecember 31 I} 


Most of the studer 


days. 


At its meetin 


York City Board 


lowing resolutio 
WHEREAS, A rrangem<é 


Herman Schneider, 


nati, to give cour 
education of this 


cooperation and 


year 1915, for wh 


sation the sum of $1 
WHEREAS, Dr. Se} 
pairment of his hea 


vote as much tim 
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lers the sum I $5, 


Resolved, That ‘ ird of educatio r y 
expresses its hig 1} ( il n of ea on ot D 
schne er ind of t ible se es ¢ 
has rendered to this « nent; 1 be it furthe 

Resolved, That the a iken | s | rd 
Sept nber 5 1915 See Journal page 1468 I 
reference to i Ll ar i l 11 voucher 
for o,f ) t f ) > é er ¢ ind Ss 
nere y; re nee 


Tue vice-chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford has 
the present 
According to at 


out that by 


issued a memorandum dealing with 


position of university finance. 


abstract in Nature he points 
voluntary contributions from pro- 
fessors, examiners and other officials, supple- 
mented by grants from various funds, the esti- 
£12,000 for the 


small credit balance left 


mated deficit of 
has been 
carried over for 
ywever, does not make the 
deficit for 1916 can s 


less than £12,000, and it is shown that the uni- 


present year 


met, al d 


next year’s working. 
position 
ecure., The { reely be 


versity can not count on a repetition in full 


of the voluntary contributions or of many of 
the grants. The Michaelmas 
lations have fallen fre 


5O in the 


term matricu- 
1914 to about 


year, and there seems no 


m 580 in 
present 
number of 
heads 


considerable re- 


prospect of any increase in the 


unders raduates during the war. The 


have made 


of departments 
trenchments, but it is not easy to carry out a 
this 


cases the needs of 


very drastic policy in direction. It is 
pointed out that in some 
medical students prevent the closing of a de- 
partment, and in several of the laboratories 
important government work is being carried 


on. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE NATURAL METHOD 


WE sometimes hear it said that one can not 
teach applications of physical principles until 
the principles themselves are understood. | 
wish to contend that only the converse of this 


proposition is true. That is, we can not teach 


the principles of physics except through an 


AND 
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xper nee vith ft pple t ~ (ot course 
these prin 3 ere st arned b man- 
ind through t manifold applications in 
I ire, and | re to s t t with each 
ie of us it has been tru he principles 
h we did grasp I ipil days wer 
those for whicl id be d by 
! is exper ( nd there were many 
principles taug us which we did not com- 
prehend until la in | vhen we had met 


studies physics from 


irrespective of his 


probabili 
build 


without the necessary ground work of 


expe rience. The extra-academi« study ot 
, 

pl s which each one of us pursues through 

ur experiences during the whole of life is of 

istly greater im] ( th t] f l 
study of that subject in s ols One 1 t 


master of physics without the formal study, 


but he can have no comprehension of the sub- 


l 


ject at all without the projects which grow 


out of life’s experiences. The characteristic 


of education which has been most often noted 


is the tendency to teach “ fundamental prin- 
ciples” without rooting them in experience. 
The person who hangs upon the strap in a 
street car and has acquired the habit of re- 
natural 


flecting upon his experience finds it 


to say when the car starts and he has to tug 
upon the strap to get himself started “ A body 
When the 
pulls on the strap in the 


hundred and 


it is not difficult for him to say 


at rest tends to remain at rest.” 


car stops and he 


effort to bring his one fifty 
pounds to rest 


tion,” and when the ear 


in motion tends to continue in mo- 
turns a corner he 
that “A 


moving body tends to continue moving in a 


learns by his tussle with the strap 


straight line.” 

Projects in physics begin with learning to 
walk, learning to walk on stilts, learning to 
skate, to swim, to swing, to teeter, to “ snap 


the whip,” to play “duck on a rock,” to ride 
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horseback, to ride a DIC V< le, to sail a boat, to 
fly kites, to curve a baseball, to play billiards, 
to make water wheels, to shoot, to fish, ete. 
Thess projects are ll variably studied by the 
method of “trial and error.” These are not 
pastimes, although they are play. They ar 
very effective studies in physics. They fur 
nish the means for “organizing common 
sense” according to Huxley’s definition of 
science. 

Let me suggest a new type of college en 
trance examination for physics. Have the 
candidate move a heavy log. If he at 
in the middle and gives up, reject him. If he 
moves it by lifting at the end, admit him. 
Have the candidate step on and off a moving 
platform. If he does it gracefully receive 
him. If he falls headlong refuse him. Have 
the candidate discharge a sling. If he hits 
lege. If he hits 


the umpire condition him. Have the candi- 


the mark, admit him to col 


date tend a hot air furnace. If he adjusts all 
the drafts and dampers wisely, admit him. 
If he shuts the “ cold air box” to keep out the 
cold, as many of his professors do, reject him. 

This is the age of machinery, when a ma- 
jority of intelligent folk would rather know 
about an automobile than to know much about 
the college type of physics. 

Our so-called thoroughness is rather wooden. 
One hundred men know about the differential 
of an automobile; ninety of them know what 
it is for; nine of them know about its anat- 
omy, and one, knowing what it is desired to 
accomplish, can design it. The first group are 
the owners; the second, the chauffeurs; and the 
last man is the chief engineer at the factory. 
Each has the knowledge that he needs. It is 
not necessary to call the first group “ smat- 
terers.”” Some of them are likely to be doec- 
tors of philosophy, and hence are supposed 
not to be victims of “soft pedagogy” or 
“kindergarten methods.” If occasion de- 
mands additional knowledge the natural ad- 
vance is in the order stated above; namely: 
First, what is it for? Second, the details of 
its structure; third, the invention of the 


device. Teachers of physics sometimes try to 


reverse this order, and when the inevitable 
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be properly accountable to a y are terested 
in the schools’ produ 

lor Maine particularly, it is nec ry that every 
preca ition be taken to conserve the nterests of 
the small] schools ipo ( the y ed 
tion of so many must depend The highest we 
fare ot any part of the lucational system of the 
state, whether conducted under private yr 
Auspices 3 entirely ol St¢ t L | v ot 
preservation to ea of its ow! ntegrit On the 
proper adjustment of all tl | irts one to anotner 
depends finally the right development of what may 
well be regarded i I S¢ ous una taking 
of the me ple 

When this statement is taken i1 conjunction 


with the fact that the state university of 
Maine has broken away from the board, and 
also in connection with the fact that Dart 
mouth College has found it impossible to con- 
tinue as a member of the board, it becomes 
evident that the restlessness which arises from 
lack of coordination between New England 
colleges and secondary schools has become an 
important factor in the development of both 
institutions in New England. For some time 
the incoordination of New England colleges 
and of western high schools has been apparent 
to all who have had to do with certificating stu 
dents from these western schools. The reor 
ganization of the examination system in Har 
vard was confessedly due in large measure to 
a recognition of this lack of coordination be 
tween Harvard’s entrance requirements and 
the work being done by high schools in the 
west. It will be a matter of only a few years 
before the New England colleges will have to 
recognize that western universities and col- 
leges keep in close touch with their secondary 
schools and are meeting the demands of these 
secondary schools by a system of admission 
which recognizes the growth of both institu 
tions. This is the only rational method of 
uniting all of the different parts of the school 
system. The development of intimate rela 
tions between secondary schools and colleges 
has been easier in the Middle West because 
the great state universities have, from the out- 
set, recognized it as their function to relate 
themselves to the school system. That the 
New England colleges will have to move in 


the same general direction seems apparent to 
' , 
any observer who is not hemmed in by the 
conservative influences of these institutions. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
TEACHERS’ ESTIMATES OF THE ABILITY 
OF PUPILS 
Do adults estimate the ability of childre: 


with any degree of accuracy? Are teachers 


Che significance of these questions grows out 
of the fact that the problems children work 
Ipor n school re not in any large degre 
self-appointed tasks, but aré ipplied by the 
text-book or the t cher Attempts of text 
book makers to grade their material have usu 
lly hitherto been crude and roughly approxi 
mate. The skill of teachers adapting work 
to the capabilities of pupils varies greatly witl 


the experience and care of in d viduals 


apart in their judgment f the relative diffi 
culty of words in spelling that “the trust 
worthiness of the judgment of a single teacher 
appears to be almost of no value.” Fight 
may seem as difficult as often to an adult, but 
Ayres’s spelling scale shows that the first wa 
spelled correctly by 92 per cent. ¢ f sixth-grade 
pupils and the second by only 73 per cent 
Spelling is no doubt peculiar in its difficulties 
and a teacher’s judgm« nt 1s pr \bably more apt 
to go astray in estimating a pupil’s spelling 
ability than in judging his capacity in most 
s in all subjects 
need revision based upon accurate measure 


other subjects. But text-bo 


ment 
Arithmetic would 


_ 


easiest subjects to adapt to the capacities 
children of various grades. It is usually pe 


sible to analyze the difficulties that arise and 


lowing probler s were selected from various 


sources: 


1 How inge s I ex} or 
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These problems wer arranged in order of 
difficulty by twenty teachers. At the same time 
each teacher made an estimate of the per cent. 
of the class that would solve each problem, if 
given ten minutes for each. 

The following table shows the rank of the 

problems according to the teachers’ estimates. 

The table should be read vertically, thus: Four 

teachers called problem one the easiest and 

ranked it 1, five ranked it second in difficulty, 

two third, two fourth and so on. The median 
rank is 3. 

In order to determine the real difficulty of 
the problems, they were “tried out” in the 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades in one 
school, some 1,500 pupils being tested. Ten 
minutes were allowed for the solution of each 
problem. From the records thus obtained but 
not here published, it is possible to arrange 


1 
} 
I 


1e problems in order of difficulty for this 


group of pupils. 
Using the medians of the preceding table, 
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the problems can in like manner be arranged P8 MS RANKI 
in order of difficulty according to teachers’ A} EACHERS * ESTIMA 
estimates. The following table shows the ar- 
rangements by both methods, rank 1 being the 
easiest and rank 23 the most difficult. 
The Spearman “ footrule for correlation,” in ; 
which 
Ss i S 
R=] ache ‘ 
”) ] . 
makes it possible from the above table to deter- 7 
mine how closely the teachers’ estimates of S 
relative difficulty agree with the records of sd ; 
pupils. This gives a coefficient of correlation ' . 
of .74, which shows a reasonably close agree- 
ment between the teachers’ estimates and the 
‘ ~— _ J t 
actual relative difficulty. Since only twenty 
. o ? 
teachers arranged the problems in order of . 
difficulty, it is altogether probable that a much -" 
closer agreement would have resulted from the “ ; 
estimates of a much larger number of teachers. Q 
Going back now to the table that shows the 10 
estimates made by teachers and comparing it 
with the result of this correlation, one infer- 2] 


ence is very apparent. The judgment of the 


individual is like ly to be erratic, the judgm«e nt - 
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ACHER } MATI OF PER 
I ! xth-Gra I n AV Ss 
5 1 90 100 80 100 85.8 64.8 8S 95 OF 
7 Oy 4 85 100 60 ral) 79 7 4 ) 
S 4 35 45 80 7564 |80.8 75 85 7 
17 0 Al 7 l f » 7O ¢ f 
1) l | ) if 65 ( sO 
j ( { ( 
of the group, accurate \ problem is quite 
likely to be | st anv rank. problem 


293 ranging from 1 to ?1 Onlv on certain easy 


or difficult problems is there close agreement, 
as on 35, 19, 21 d 22 But the median posi- 
tion in most Case holds a reasonably close 


relation to the problem’s true position 

As noted above, the teachers made estimates 
of the percentage of pupils in their own grades 
who could solve each problem, if given ten 
minutes for eacl It is not possible to give 
the table of results in its entirety, but a 
sample is given below. It is to be inter 
preted as follows: Problem » was judged by 
six sixth-grade teachers, who estimated that 
95, 50, 90, 100, 80 and 100 per cent. of sixth- 
grade pupils would solve it in ten minutes. 
The average of their estimates was 85.8 and 
the actual percentage of pupils solving the 
problem was 64.5 

The entire table illustrates the wide varia 
bility in individual estimates of pupils’ ability 
The seventh problem was of only moderate 
difficulty for the sixth grade—a 72 per cent. 
problem. Yet teachers’ estimates varied from 
45 per cent. to 100 per cent. In judging the 
twenty-second, one of the most difficult, their 
estimates ranged from 0 per cent. to 70 per 
cent. in the same grade 

In the entire table there is nothing to indi- 
cate a tenden Vv either to overestimate or under- 
estimate ability. The average estimates vary 
on each side of the record with almost equal 
frequency. The fact of variability is suffi- 
cient to show the need of the careful weighing 
of problems put before school children. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCI 


Pur Department of Superintendence will 
d t meet l Detroit \[ | ry 
1-26, 1916. ] t V. FE. A. B n we 
et re] l t regard 


Che Tulk = i 
ited ! dquart : ld 

etly across the street from eacl ther and 

but one block off Woodward Avenue, the main 

oroughfare of the city. The general meetings 

ill be held in the Areadia, on Woodward 

\venue. The smaller meetings and the meet- 


izs of the affliated organizations will be held 

the Convention Hall of the Hotel Statler, 
1 the Auditorium of the Y. M. C. A., in thé 
Board of Commerce Auditorium, in the Cass 
leechnical High School, and in the Twentieth 
Century Club. It is now expected that the 
commercial exhibit will be d \ ded between 
the Roof Garden of the Hotel Tuller and the 
Convention Hall floor of the Pontchartrain 
Hotel. It has been impossible so far to secure 
ny place sufficiently large to hold the entire 
xhibit. 

The Central Passenger Association, the 
Trunk Line Association, and the New Eng- 
land Passenger Association have each granted 
open rates on the two-cent-a-mile basis in con- 
nection with the meeting. Definite action has 
not yet been taken by the Western and South- 
eastern Passenger Associations. 

Detroit has sufficient hotel accommodations 
to take care of all who will be present at the 
meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. In addition to the hotel accommoda- 


ions, the local committee is providing rooms 





ema thine or 
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n apartment houses and individual homes. 


Those 


tions and 


to make advance 


] 
al 


wh ) desire reserva 
done so are ad 
Assistant 


Frank Cody. 


have not ready 


vised to correspond directly with 
Superintendent of Schools 

Requests have been made that in arranging 
set aside for the 
idea that 


the program one evening be 
isual dinners and reunions with the 
all should be held at that time. The 


dinner parti 


evening 
would permit the 


to last longer than usual for the social side o 


being open 


the affair. In case such an evening is left 
open, it will be W edne sday evening. 


The local 


Superintendent C. E 


arrangements are in charge if 
Chadsey and Assistant 
and letters ad- 


dressed to either will receive prompt attention. 


Superintendent Frank Cody, 


Department of Superintendencs It is prob 


able that the first meeting of the Department 
f Superintendence will be held Tuesday after- 
noon and the closing meeting on Friday even- 
will be known as 
‘Governors’ Night.” Addresses will be deliv- 
ered by Woodbridge N. 


Michigan, Martin G. Brumbaugh, governor of 


evening 


ng. Thursday 


Ferris, governor of 


Pennsylvania, and Frank B. Willis, governor 
of Ohio. The 


charge of the following persons: 


various round tables will be in 
State and 
County Superintendents, C. G. Schulz, state 
Minnesota; Cities 
250,000, J. M. 


superintendent of schools of New Orleans, La.; 


superintendent of with a 


population of over Gwinn, 


Cities from 25,000 to 250,000 population, B. 
Bush, superintendent of schools, Erie, Pa.; 
Cities with a population under 25,000, John 


Milne, Albuquerque, N. M.; Directors of Edu- 
cational Research, Frank W. Ballou, Boston, 
Mass.; School Attendance, John W. Davis, 
director, Bureau of Attendance, New York, 
N. Y. 

National Council of Education.—The Na- 
tional Council of Education will hold three 
meetings, probably on Monday afternoon and 
evening and Tuesday morning. 
that the 


efficiency will make its final report at this time 


It is expected 
committee on standards and tests of 


and that a report will be presented by the 


committee on superintendent problems.  S. 
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W. Strauss, president of the Amer Ss 
ciety for Thrift, will sp t 


organization is trying to do, and in le 
plans will b ‘ e 
mittee on thrift educati f the N. E. A 


e outlined for the w 


meeting devoted the terests of ft 
normal schools, w J. F. H C} ’ 
Normal College, in chargé Cher | als 
meeting d d to tl t f 
tate rmal s¢ vith L. ¢ Lord, | 
dent of the Easter Illi Ss State Normal 
School, in charg Cher be mn 
meeting devoted to tl te ‘ 


of schools 
Rural and Aq 
National Association of State Supervisors and 


Inspectors of Rural Schools ll diseuss the 


following topies: “ The Probler Rural 
Education in the United States.” with United 
States Commissioner of Education P. P. Clax 
ton as chief speaker. “ The Work of the Gen 
eral Edueation Board in Rural Education’ 
by Abraham Flexner, secretary * Progress 
Made in Rural Educati in the Southern 


States During the Past Decade.” A. P. Bour 
‘onference for Education and 


South. “ Training Ti 


lat d, secretary, 
Industry in the 


for the Rural Schools of the United States ” 
will be diseussed under the following sub 
divisions: “In Normal Schools, Colleges and 


*” “Tn Summer Schools and lh 
stitutes; ” “In High Schools;” “ By Means 
of Reading Correspondence ( 
“By Legal “ Through 
Supervision.” Study ( 
Rural Schools” by H. W. F 
Rural Education, United Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. ¢ “ Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural Club Work in the United 


Universities; 
and OUPSEs ; 
Enactments; ” 
‘ontent f r 
Division of 


‘Course of 
ognt, 


States 


States.” The advisability of holding a con 
ference of teachers in agricultur il colleges for 
the purpose of discussing some of the practical 
phases of agricultural education is being 


considered. 

Society for the Study of Education.—The 
rds and 
National 
Education a 


Committee of the N. FE. A. on Stand: 
Tests will issue as a Y« 


Society for th Study of 


re port 
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persons will con- 
tribute: Bird T. Frank W. Ballou, 
Don C. Bliss, B. A. Cour- 
tis, Charles H. Judd, George M« lcher, George 
D. Strayer and G. M. Whipple. The Year- 


book will probably be printed in January and 


for which the following 
Baldwin, 


B. Buckingham, S. 


will be ready for distribution before the meet- 
ing. A discussion of this report by both uni- 
versity and public-school men will be ar- 
ranged. 

Society of College Teachers of Education.— 
The general topic fo meeting this year 
will be “ The Relation of 
Schools of Education to Other Organizations 
Which Promote the EKdu- 


cation.” The special topic for one session will 


be “ The Relation of Departments of Educa- 


Departments and 


Scientific Study of 


tion to Foundations and Efficiency Bureaus.” 
will be “ Depart- 
Relation to 
Respective In- 


lor another session the topic 
Education Their 
Departments in 
The third session will be devoted 
Results.” 


The league 


ments of and 


Other Their 
stitutions.” 
to a discussion of “ Scientific 

American School Peace L 
will have headquarters in the Statler Hotel, 


usual dinner sometime dur- 


aque. 


and will give the 
ing the meeting. 

National Council of Teachers of English.— 
It is expected that this organization will meet 
on Thursday afternoon, Friday morning, after- 
noon and evening, and Saturday morning. 
The teachers of English in this section of the 
country are urged to make plans by which they 
can attend the meeting. 

Teachers of Education.—The United States 
Education, P. P. 


will meet with professors and teachers of edu- 


Commissioner of Claxton, 


cation in state colleges and universities some- 


time during the week for the purpose of dis- 


cussing problems that are peculiar to such in- 


stitutions. 

Association of State Superintendents.—This 
organization will hold two sessions. One will 
be held under the direction of the United 
States of Education and the 


other will be for the purpose of discussing 


Commissioner 


questions of state legislation. 
International Union.—The 
general topic for the meeting of this organiza- 


Kindergarten 
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tion will be “ The Adjustment of the Kinder- 
The speakers will be 


School of Education 


garten to the Grades.” 
W. G. Chambers, of the 
of the University of Pittsburgh; M. C. Potter, 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
assistant professor 
Con- 
siderable time will be given to discussion. 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 


A conference 


superintendent of schools, 
and Ella Victoria Dobbs, 


of manual arts, University of Missouri. 


with two 
At one 


of these sessions, a round-table discussion on 


T ¢ ache r Asso rations. 


sessions will be held during the week. 


“ Extension of Education in Homemaking and 
Child Nurture” will take place, to which all 


and 


superintendents are invited. 
: Calvin N. 
Kendall, state superintendent of public in- 
Mrs. Orville 
T. Bright, vice-president, National Congress 
of Mothers, Chicago, Il. 

Garden 


The topie “ The School Garden in the 


principals 
At the other, the speakers will be 


struction for New Jersey, and 


School Association of America. 

Course 
of Study ” will be presented by John L. Ran 
dall, specialist in school gardening, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. L. R. Alder- 
man, superintendent of schools, Portland, Ore., 
discuss “How Can School Gardens Be 
Started Successfully in Cities?” Van 
Kilpatrick, president of the School Garden 
Association of illus- 
trated Gardens in 
America.” 

National Association of Teachers Agencies. 
—At this meeting reports will be presented 
from the Committee on United States Indus- 
trial Relations by W. N. Parker, of Madison, 
Wis., the Committee on Press and Publicity 
by E. R. Nichols, of Ill., and the 
Committee on National and State Legislation 
by R. L. Myers, Harrisburg, Pa. 
is expected that 


W ill 
Evrie 
give an 


America, will 


lecture on “School 


Chicago, 


Other Organizations.—lIt 
meetings will be held by the Federation of 
State Teachers National 
Publishers Association, the American Home 
Economies Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Executive and Administrative Women 
in Education, the National High-School Com- 
mission, and the National Council of Primary 


Associations, the 


Education. 








